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INTRODUCING OUR NEW EDITOR 


With the November issue, THE High ScHoot JouRNAL passes 
under the editorship of Dr. Roben J. Maaske, Professor of School 
Administration at the University of North Carolina. Dr. Maaske 
brings to his new task both demonstrated administrative ability and 


broad educational experience. Before coming to the University of 
North Carolina he has held positions successively as teacher in a one- 
teacher rural school, high school principal, superintendent, supervisor 
in the city schools of Portland, Oregon, and recently, Deputy Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction in the State of Oregon. 


Retired, at my own request, to a less important position on the 
Editorial Board, after service since the fall of 1935, I take pleasure 
in thus presenting my successor to JOURNAL readers. 

CARLETON E. PRESTON, 
Retiring Managing Editor. 
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Tue Hicn ScHoot JourNat this year will continue its policy 
of serving the professional interests of high school principals, teach- 
ers, school superintendents, and others interested in the broad field 


of secondary education. 


A special publication program 
is planned for this year with fea- 
ture articles by selected authorities 
and specialists in various phases of 
secondary education. Articles ap- 
pearing in THe HicH SCHOOL 
JourRNAL this year will include 
ones on the curriculum, extra- 
curriculum, guidance, special sub- 
ject fields in the high school, re- 
search studies in the secondary 
field, school administration, tests 
and measurements, physical educa- 
tion, health, and mental hygiene. 

Particular attention in certain 
issues will be given to a discussion 
of the progress and problems of 
secondary education in the south- 
ern states, with articles by selected 
educators in this region. 

RoBEN J. MAASKE. 





AN APPRECIATION OF DR. PRESTON, 
RETIRING EDITOR 


With the publication of this issue of THE High ScHooLt JouRNAL 
Dr. Carleton E. Preston retires from the managing editorship. Since 
March, 1935, Dr. Preston has directed the editorial policy of this 
journal and supervised the many details involved in getting each 
issue through the press and into the mail. His services have been 
in every respect a labor of love. 

At an unusually critical period in the history of THe HicH 
ScHOOL JOURNAL when the status of the JoURNAL was precarious and 
its future in doubt, Dr. Preston agreed to assume for the time being 
the editorship in addition to his heavy teaching duties in the Depart- 
ment of Education. His keen judgment in selecting materials for 
publication and his efficiency in dispatching details have resulted in 
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its steady improvement. The better quality of its articles and the 
greater attractiveness of its make-up are due to Dr. Preston’s leader- 
ship. However, these are not his greatest achievements. He has 
brought THE HicgH ScHoot JouRNAL through a trying period and 

laid the foundation for its continuance and expansion in the years 
to come. 

Dr. Preston has been Associate Professor of the Teaching of 
Science at the University of North Carolina since 1927. He is a 
native of Massachusetts and an alunmus of Harvard. For a number 
of years he taught in the Boston Public Schools. Despite his addi- 
tional editorial duties he found time to publish in 1936 an outstand- 
: ing treatise, The High School Science Teacher and His Work, which 
received international recognition and was listed in The Journal of 
the National Education Association as one of the sixty best books of 





: the year on Education. 
Professor Preston has asked for relief from his unusually heavy 
J load of responsibilities. With reluctance and with keen appreciation 
cf his services we accept his resignation from the managing editor- 
ship. The JoURNAL will continue to have the advantages of Dr. 
Preston’s skill and experience since he retains his membership on 
the Editorial Board and becomes Chairman of the Committee for 
Publications of the Department of Education. 
A. K. Kine, formerly Acting Head, Department of Education. 
Hart R. Douciass, Head of the Department of Education. 
RoBeN J. MaAaske, Editor. 
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THE GOVERNOR’S COMMISSION ON 
EDUCATION 


N August first the following people assembled in the Gov- 
(—) ernor’s office for the purpose of organizing the Education 
Commission which was appointed by the Governor in accordance 
with the provision made by the 1937 Legislature: Governor Clyde 
R. Hoey, Chairman ex-officio; Julian Miller, Active Chairman; 
Editor, Charlotte Observer; Guy Phillips, Secretary, Professor of 
Education, University of North Carolina; George Ross, Agricul- 
turist, Jackson Springs; Horace Grigg, County School Superintend- 
ent, Shelby; June Rose, City School Superintendent, Greenville; 
Holland Holton, Professor of Education, Duke University; Ben 
Cone, Business Executive, Greensboro; H. E. Stacy, Lawyer and 
Chairman, State School Board Association, Lumberton; and Mrs. 
H. G. Etheridge, State Federation of Woman’s Clubs, Asheville. 

The Commission was given rather wide range of responsibility 
to investigate and make recommendations with regard to any and all 
phases of the public school program and higher education, as sup- 
ported by the State. It was authorized to complete its report and 
have it ready for distribution to the members of the Legislature not 
later than December Ist, 1938. 

An office for the work of the Commission was established at 
Chapel Hill under the direction of the Secretary. Provision was 
made for the operation of this office in order to expedite the work 
of the Commission. The first work of the Commission was to make 
contact with representative individuals, organizations, and institu- 
tions throughout the State. In order to accomplish this approximately 
1800 individual requests have been mailed out from the office of 
the Commission inviting expressions of opinion as to the most im- 
portant problems facing the State in public education. These reports 
are being studied carefully as they are received, and the results will 
be so tabulated as to make them available for the consideration of 
the Commission. In addition to the above activities, the Commis- 
sion has been holding public meetings for the purpose of hearing 
directly from the public regarding this important matter. These 
meetings are bringing about considerable interest on the part of 
the general public. 

In its first meeting the Commission set up the following major 
topics as a beginning in the study: the twelfth grade; the curricu- 
lum; vocational education ; transportation and consolidation ; teacher 

(Continued on Page 231) 
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YOUTH AND THE SCHOOLS 


Hart R. Dovuctass 


Kenan Professor of Secondary Education and Head of the 
Department of Education, University of North Carolina 


PPARENTLY America has discovered its youth problem. We 
A have had youth with us since the beginning. Three develop- 
ments contribute to giving today’s youth problem a new outline. 
In the first place, there has been a technological advance without 
a corresponding development in economic and political ingenuity 
and responsibility. Together with the increased participation of 
women in industry and commerce this has given us a compelling 
amount of unemployment which has fallen most heavily upon young 
people. Secondly, American people have developed a new and more 
sympathetic attitude towards the problems of youth. A few gen- 
erations ago, adults economically exploited their children, giving 
little thought to their rights and interests. On the farm sons and 
daughters more than paid their way. In a day when farm machinery 
was elementary and scarce, parents found it cheaper to raise their 
own farm hands. In the town and village children were sent into the 
mine, store, shop, and factory earlier and in greater numbers than 
today. These practices were made to appear quite logical by the 
prevailing doctrine of formal discipline and the philosophy of bene- 
ficial patriarchal despotism then obtaining in American homes and 
they were sugar-coated with the assiduously fostered sentimentality 
of children toward their parents which characterized the literature, 
songs, and religious thinking of the times. 

The ideology which prevailed gave at least some degree of re- 
spectability to the early entrance of children into vocational life, 
including occupations with long hours, low wages, and hazards to 
health, life and safety. Whatever wages they received added that 
much to the family income. Children were bound out as apprentices 
to work under conditions and for rewards which make apprentice- 
ship seem to us today little more than a higher form of slavery. 
The attitude of the times is illustrated in the case of one of our 
contemporary ancestors who was charged with beating his wife. 
When asked to state whether he was guilty as charged he asked, 
“Guilty of what?” The judge replied, “Of beating your wife,” and 
our Missouri friend said, ““Why, yeah, she’s my wife, ain’t she?” 
The normal desire of children to play and to enjoy a social life— 
the normal characteristic of the young of practically all species— 
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was starved out in early adolescence, if not before, as a part of 
wisdom in accelerating maturity. 

In recent decades we have become more and more aware that 
children and youth have rights as well as adults. The past century 
has witnessed the passing of compulsory school attendance laws, 
child health laws, and various other types of legislation calculated 
to secure to young people the right to grow up in good health and 
with an education which constitutes a reasonable minimum for 
intelligent participation in life. It is not assuring to realize that the 
state has had to become active, not only to protect young people 
from employers or salesmen of products inimical to health and 
morals, who would, like certain other species of animal life, devour 
their young, but also that it has been forced to protect children from 
the ignorance, indifference, or self-interest of their parents. The 
new laws attest to a changed public attitude. In short, the American 
people, like most other nations within the last century have become 
more conscious of the rights and interests of young people; they 
have become much more sympathetic and intelligent in their atti- 
tudes towards the problems of youth; and they have come to feel 
more keenly their responsibilities for doing something about those 
problems. 

The third development which I have in mind is really a group 
of developments. In addition to the social changes in American life 
mentioned above, certain other conditions and influences have in- 
creased the hazards to youth which call insistently for compensating 
adjustments. At this point, I shall only mention the more important 
of these. They include: the disappearance of the opportunities for 
and inclinations toward natural play, leisure, and social activities, 
and the corresponding development of commercialized amusement 
governed only by the profit motive; the increased cost of appearing 
acceptably well, and of participating in the normal social life of 
their fellows; the increasing difficulty for poor youths to rise on 
the economic scale, which has resulted from our exhausted supply 
of free land and unexploited mineral resources as well as from the 
difficulty of launching a small business enterprise in competition 
with chain stores, mass production, and national advertising cam- 
paigns; and the increased medical and dental knowledge and skill 
available to those who can pay for it, but which is available in full 
measure only to a fraction of the people. 

In short, today in spite of an increased sensitivity toward his 
rights and interests on the part of the American people, youth really 
has definitely less opportunity to meet the normal needs of this 
period of his life. These give us the youth problem of today. 
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In every previous civilization youth could be assured of being 
able to find, upon reaching maturity, a place in the world in which 
he was born. At the age of 15 or 16 the Roman boy received his toga 
signifying his entrance upon life as a full-fledged Roman citizen. In 
no previous civilization has society been able to spare youth from 
the responsibilities of producing the necessities of life and of mili- 
tary service. In this day and age we have become so smart techno- 
logically that we are made perforce to appear stupid socially. Like 
the ape which could not contrive with a stick in hand to reach, 
through the bars of his cage, an abundant supply of bananas, we 
have in our hands the secret of abundance beyond fondest dreams. 
Yet we fumble crudely at the combination like a feebleminded child 
with a mechanical puzzle. Or to employ a more accurate figure of 
speech, we behave like hogs which clamber into a rich swill trough, 
preventing its being more than half-filled and crowding out their 
smaller and weaker young. 

If we exclude the young people in school, many of whom pre- 
fer to be at work and perhaps should be at work rather than in 
school, and if we exclude married women on the doubtful assump- 
tion that they are not candidates for employment, of the 21,000,000 
youths between the ages of 16 and 24, there are today more than 
5,000,000 neither employed nor in school. If this were but one 
million instead of five, it would still constitute a serious social mal- 
adjustment. Approximately three million of these are of the ages of 
16 to 20—school age. Of those below eighteen, more than two and a 
quarter million are neither in school nor employed. 

The effects of these conditions upon youth are not pleasant to 
contemplate. The effects of deferred marriage, the high incidence 
of crime among youth with a peak at 19 and 20, the unfortunate 
effects upon personality, hopefulness, and morale are awesome. 
Upon these points there is rather general agreement. It is upon the 
type of solution that we differ. As in the case of many other prob- 
lems, a considerable portion of the American public would like to 
take the easy way out by shifting the responsibility to the schools. 
They would like merely to pass a law about it—a law which required 
young people to go to school until they find employment, or at least 
until the age of 18 is reached. 

A great many school people, anticipating a larger school sys- 
tem, larger budgets, and additional positions, have readily cham- 
pioned the idea. Union labor sees in the idea the exclusion of at 
least some young people from the labor market. Superficial thinkers 
committed to the simple principle that the more schooling the bet- 
ter, support the movement. There is indeed some danger, particular- 
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ly with some “leading” educators in high places, waiting only for 
the trend to be more definite, that we may become committed to the 
proposal before we have really understood its limitations. 

It is not at all clear that having either all unemployed youth 
attend school, or having all youth attend school until 18 years of 
age would result in any major contribution to the solution of the 
youth problem. In the first place, the schools are not suited to the 
future needs, interests, and capacities of the millions not now in 
school; and there is little probability that within the next quarter 
century they will become so. They do not provide an environment 
which is well adapted to two or three millions of these already in 
school, much less to those not now in school who are chiefly of a 
type not interested in sedentary, abstract, bookish experience adapt- 
ed to the needs of those going into white collar jobs. Until the 
great mass of subject-bound, child-blind, society-ignorant, second- 
ary school and college teachers has passed on, and new plans of 
teacher education are giving us a new type of teacher, we can 
expect the change that will take place in the majority of schools 
to fall far short of meeting the needs of the non-school youth of 
today. 

In the second place, no type of formal school life taken by itself 
meets the specifications for the environment needed for the best 
maturation and optimum growth of many young people. They learn 
best and grow most healthfully if their diet includes more of the 
starches of reality, the vitamins of responsibility, and the proteins 
of activity. This becomes increasingly so as the youth passes from 
childhood through adolescence. The school is devised to improve 
upon the natural environment. Nevertheless, to young people it is 
an artificial institution. To them it is a place primarily for women 
and children. In the minds of many youth, life really does not begin 
until school ends. Schoolgoing is no permanent career. It makes no 
profits and pays no wages. One cannot get married in it. In fact 
the school program seems to assume that one will not marry. 

The extent to which the non-school youth would, after the age 
of 16, submit to the life and activities of a classroom is at least 
problematical. Experience with him in the C.C.C. camps indicates 
that he would tolerate it with ill-restrained impatience and indif- 
ference, if not with actual hostility. Regardless of his ability or in- 
ability to succeed in his studies, it is not satisfying to his kind. 

There is little to encourage us to believe that the solution lies 
even in the more progressive schools, in which we have “integra- 
tion,” or “orchestration,” as it is coming to be called in California, 
and in which the child is permitted to escape “subject matter com- 
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partments” and live a gloriously rich life in the study of “ants” (or 
some other topical center of interest) in all aspects—geographical, 
sociological, mathematical, psychological, linguistic, and aesthetic. 
He will still find life so unreal, getting nowhere in his desire to live 
among men in the “real work” of the world, to earn money and 
to have a “dame,” that we may conclude that something radically 
different is needed. 

Even if we could achieve the apparently unachievable and pro- 
vide a school environment appropriate to the needs and interests 
of the present school youth, it would not be enough. The doubled 
and trebled cost of tuition, fees, board and room, and the expenses 
of attending state colleges and universities, along with lessened 
opportunities for self-support, have restricted higher education to 
the middle and upper classes. Even in high school many youngsters 
are so poorly fed that education goes on simultaneously with hunger, 
malnutrition, and the laying of a basis for a life of limited energy 
and health. Food, far more plentiful than in previous generations, 
to those of least means, today is much more difficult to obtain. The 
standards of dress and personal appearance have sky-rocketed. The 
suit or coat that would, even if a little too small and somewhat 
repaired, have been a mark of respectability in the days of Grover 
Cleveland, today brings humiliation and distress to its wearer. 

When the grandparents of today’s generation of youth were in 
their teens, there were no “facials,” no “permanents”; cosmetics 
were considered more or less immoral; boys had their hair cut sea- 
sonally ; the dudes pressed their clothes more or less regularly but 
did it themselves. One did not in those days have a different suit 
or dress for each different occasion. The boy had his “everyday” 
and his “Sunday.” The girl had a slightly greater variety. Both 
wore them out and didn’t discard them with the changing of style. 

When I was in college, the price of admission to our highest 
priced movie was fifteen cents. I usually attended the “nickel-odeon.” 
An evening at the movie capped off with a ten'cent ice cream soda 
at one of the college student hangouts was sporty. There were very 
few automobiles, and they weren’t standard equipment for an 
evening out. There was no expense for gas. In short, the price of 
being a normal youth, of being attired as one’s fellows, and of 
living a normal social life, within a generation has increased many 
times. 

What I want to emphasize is this. To require all youth, par- 
ticularly beyond the age of 15 or 16, to attend school on full time 
has implications for millions of young people which I am afraid 
the typical school man, as well as the typical adult is not certain to 
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see and to appreciate. If to learn a little more of whatever one does 
learn at school between the ages of 15 and 18 must be done under 
conditions of deprivation and humiliation, as the result of insuffi- 
cient family income, it is questionable whether either youth or so- 
ciety is better off for it. 

I am quite certain in my own mind that the best interests of 
society and of at least one-fourth of all youth are not best served 
by requiring full time attendance at school beyond the age of 16. 
I am convinced that, for some if not for the majority, an equal 
division of time between work, study, and play or recreation, is far 
better soil for the nurture of adolescent personalities. Such a plan 
would extend the time necessary to obtain a high school diploma so 
that the graduating age would be 19 or 20 instead of 17 or 18. Let 
it so be. I would have it that with rare exceptions every youth should 
attend school the equivalent of at least four hours a day the year 
around until he has completed the equivalent of a high school educa- 
tion, and until he has accepted a full-time job. 

With the income from his half-time work, he could take his place 
socially among his fellows. His need for real life responsibility would 
be ministered to. The school could at the same time render guid- 
ance service which would enable him to bridge the gap between 
school and life. Today, we follow the all or none policy. The young- 
ster remains in school on full time until he is 16, 17, or 18; then 
he is dismissed from school and from mind, and is left to find as 
best he can his place and way in a complex world which even his 
parents do not understand. 

The half-time plan has other distinct educational advantages. To- 
day the majority of youth leave school before they are mature 
enough to understand the significance of much which they are 
taught. A large part of the content of social studies is vague ab- 
straction to the typical boy or girl of 17 or 18. Its applications to 
life are not realized or appreciated because he has not had ade- 
quate background or experience. He has the interests typical of a 
child rather than of a mature person. He has not been out in life, 
has not mingled with older persons on the job, and has not ab- 
sorbed their attitudes of responsibility and concern. 

When he has reached 18 or 19 after several years of living in 
the adult world, he becomes a much more responsive subject for 
instruction in many fields. As youth approaches the time of mar- 
riage, instruction related to home-membership begins to possess 
real meaning. Vocational education is not only more effective but 
leads directly into employment ordinarily not available to the boy 
or girl who leaves school at 16 or 17. 
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I have little patience with those who shake their heads and say, 
“It would be too difficult to work it out. Employers are not favor- 
able to half-time employment. It would require radical adjustments 
in the school program.” It is just such expressions of weakness that 
have given rise to the general impression that school people can 
not be counted on for any more vision, imagination, and energy 
than is necessary to keep the present traditional educational pat- 
tern operating. When the N.Y.A. and the C.C.C. were placed in 
the hands of organizations of non-school people, I could muster 
only a feeble complaint. I suspected, as probably did those responsi- 
ble, that at a time demanding the prompt establishment of original 
plans and institutions, school people would spend a year or so in 
debating entrance requirements, constants and electives, examination 
systems, requirements for teacher-certification, and organismic and 
other schools of educational philosophy before they got down ac- 
tually to setting up the new agency needed. 

Employers must be educated to bear their share of responsi- 
bility in the education of youth. It is already being done in more 
than a few instances. There are in operation almost 200 “coopera- 
tive’ schools in nearly every state in cities of every size above 3,000 
population. If school administrators had the vision of real-estate 
development promoters and the drive of auto-salesmen it would be 
in the bag nationally in eight or ten years. 

If the federal government wants to do something for vocational 
education instead of appropriating more money for full-time voca- 
tional education than we can find ways of spending honestly, let 
it set aside $25,000,000 or $30,000,000 annually for the promotion 
and supervision of part-time schools, furnishing the salaries of men 
and women who are charged with the responsibility of developing 
and supervising part-time arrangements. In the rural areas sea- 
sonal attendance equivalent to full-time attendance for six months 
annually could be arranged. For older youth and for young men 
and women, an American version of the Danish Folk High School 
would admirably meet the needs of millions of youth. 

I had hoped the American Council on Education through its 
Youth Commission would demonstrate for the school people some of 
these new types of adjustments and publicize them far and wide. 
Maybe they will yet, but I am beginning to fear that for one reason or 
another these very busy though important men and women are 
going to content themselves with gathering data to show us that 
the youth problem is what we thought it was, and in publishing a 
shelf of volumes to which it can point with pride. 

Now I wish to employ the remainder of my time in discussing 
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what the school should do to adapt its curriculum and extra-cur- 
ricular program to the youth problem. I want to begin by saying 
that the solution of the youth problem does not lie in the direction 
of overburdening the curriculum with technical or specific voca- 
tional education. For the large majority of occupations you cannot 
give specific technical training. Most occupations can be learned on 
the job much better than the school can teach them in a compara- 
tively short period of time. Even if we could give every youth 
specific vocational education, the total number of unemployed would 
probably be not less but greater, for three well-trained workers 
might do the work now requiring the services of four individuals. 
The problem of unemployment is one of creating more jobs, not 
merely that of training youth for those that exist. Probably the 
most effective type of vocational education for the typical youth in 
addition to some vocational training, includes courses in English, 
social studies, science, and mathematics, selected and organized pri- 
marily with reference to their applications to vocational and do- 
mestic life situations. 

The most promising approach to the youth problem does not 
lie in any of the faddish stunts now being performed by a small 
number of schools which seem to intrigue those with a continuous 
thirst for the novel and the sensational. You do not solve the youth 
problem merely by destroying subject matter divisions, by child- 
centering the school, or by rendering grade placement of subject 
matter all but impossible by employing life-units which are certain 
both to overlap and to permit important experiences to fall between. 
You have not necessarily made progress in the solution of the youth 
problem by demonstrating that you can do these things and still 
avoid anarchy. They are interesting stunts, which may be part of 
further readjustments and which may go far towards disturbing 
the complacency of those whose professional activities have never 
escaped the ruts, but the solution lies deeper and is more funda- 
mental. 

However effective such methods may be with children, the youth 
of today responds best not to schools solely child-centered but to 
job-centered, marriage-centered, life-centered, and health-centered 
instruction. Anything short of that is likely to prove ineffective. 
Youth needs a life-centered approach—and society needs a society- 
centered curriculum. If future generations of youth are to fare 
better, and if the present generation of youth is to experience se- 
curity and peace better than present conditions presage, it will be 
as the result of the increased civic interest and intelligence of the 
youth of today. 
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If youth and society are to be best served, we should proceed to 
liquidate or reorganize about 95 per cent of our present junior col- 
leges and establish in their places schools which serve the needs of 
youth and of society. We can dispense with the servile imitations 
of the lower two years of an arts college which was never intended 
to serve the mass of youth and which is perhaps very poorly indeed 
serving the more capable for whom it was devised. In these schools 
the most useful and applicable of all phases of knowledge should 
be taught in whatever way can best be understood, even though 
the resulting courses seem to take something from dozens of courses 
in all of the four-year levels and to omit materials traditionally 
taught in foundation or elementary courses. 

The keystone of a modern school for youth is guidance—guid- 
ance, not only in matters pertaining to vocation and formal school- 
ing, but in all the matters that perplex the minds and hearts of 
youth—problems of religion, problems of sex and love, social prob- 
lems, relationships with parents, and financial problems. The ef- 
fective school for youth must be built on a philosophy of pupil- 
teacher relationship which is different from that of the past. The 
schoolmarm, male or female, who assigns lessons, dares pupils not 
to get them, and, who wittingly or not, sacrifices mental health and 
sound personality to the temporary acquisition of what can be 
measured by subject matter examinations, must give way to the 
teacher who sees in each youth a protégé to be taken by the hand 
and led further into life and be initiated into its realities. 

While all sources of information, including test data, should be 
employed to enable the teacher-counselor to know more about youth 
as individuals, we should not permit ourselves to be unwisely in- 
trigued with the thrills that come from playing at the game of cata- 
loguing youngsters in their vocation choice or in other ways by 
means of test scores. By now we should have advanced beyond that 
point in our thinking. The school guidance program should aim to 
serve youth even past the day of his leaving school. The quality of 
counsel given while he is in school and the service provided for him 
as a former student, should encourage the youth’s return for advice 
and information as he puzzles on like problems incident to his ad- 
justment in a vocation, home, and other phases of life. 

Still another aspect of the youth problem concerns his health. 
His potentialities as a physical organism should be conserved and 
completely developed. The degree of health to be enjoyed in youth 
and throughout life should not be conditioned by the economic status 
of his parents. Those chiefly responsible for the welfare of youth 
must see to it that in the years when he is plastic and growing, de- 
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fects of body and mind are located in their early stages and are 
corrected as far as possible at the time when correction is easiest. 
This means more than health education in the classroom. It means 
more than physical education and exercise. It means more than 
physical, dental, and medical examination. It includes also medical 
and dental services to those unable to pay for what is needed. In 
fact, in addition to the increased happiness rendered youth as an 
individual, it would no doubt be a distinct social economy to provide 
free medical and dental service to all young people who could be 
influenced to take advantage of it—whether or not they happen to 
be enrolled in a public school. 

I must not take time here to furnish support for the obvious 
fact that provision for leisure activities as well as education for 
leisure has been much more of a problem for youth than in previous 
generations. The passing of the corner lot, the open field, the large 
house and yard, the home chores and other employment, as parts 
of the typical environment of youth, has aggravated the problem 
as well as has the rapid development of commercialized amusement 
and vice. The school and allied organizations must provide a place 
for play and social life for all youth—whether in school or not. 
Playgrounds, gymnasiums, game rooms, halls—open day and 
evening are part of the logical answer to the needs of the times. 
Perhaps no agency is better fitted to provide and develop these in 
most localities than the schools—public and independent. Certainly, 
the attitude of some school administrators that the equipment of 
the schools is not to be used except by enrolled pupils and only 
during the day five days a week, and nine months in the year, is 
not a very social or intelligent position to take. 

This brings me to the necessity for urging those engaged in 
public education to view their problem somewhat more in the large 
—to survey the agencies in the community which serve youth in 
one way of another. There is definite need for at least unofficial co- 
ordination and co-operation of the scores of agencies participating 
in the care and education of youth. The relative innocence and ig- 
norance of school administrators about other youth-serving agencies 
must give way to a more intelligent policy. Perhaps the most ef- 
fective co-ordination and conservation of efforts and resources will 
be brought about only through the medium of community youth 
councils which study their problems as a group. 

There are times when one despairs that the schools may ever 
be transformed to meet the real needs of youth. Parents, teachers, 
and administrators seem to be so permanently committed to the 


(Continued on Page 232) 
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SAFEGUARDING DEMOCRACY THROUGH 
STATE AND LOCAL PARTICIPATION 
IN PUBLIC EDUCATION 


N. L. ENGELHARDT 


Teachers College, Columbia University 


ITH social and economic change in this country modifica- 
\ \ tions have occurred in the public’s concept of the purpose 
and aims of public education. It is to be expected that further fre- 
quent change in the definition and work of public education will take 
place if democracy is to survive. Dr. Charles Beard, through asso- 
ciation with the Educational Policies Commission of the National 
Education Association, has most ably outlined the changes which 
have occurred in definition and understanding of public education 
from constitutional days to the present time. “The Unique Func- 
tion of Education in American Democracy,” the volume which Dr. 
Beard prepared, outlines the role which public education has played 
in the thinking of national leaders and in the adjustment to economic 
and social change over the years since the days of Jefferson. Beard 
shows that public education was conceived as an aid in sustaining 
democratic government and that it was utilized to make more certain 
the assimilation of aliens and to assure equality of preparation for 
economic opportunity. He points out that through the assurance 
of these aims the “founders of the public schools hoped to realize 
in America a noble social dream with liberty, justice, and welfare 
for all.” It might well be part of the function of public education 
in our democracy to encourage the reading by all citizens of this 
volume by Beard so that there might be developed a more common 
appreciation of what constitutes public education and of the place 
it holds among the forces of our society. No educator, nor school 
board member, can consider that he has the basis for decisions and 
action with respect to public education except as he has delved 
deeply into this “New Testament of Public Education.” 

What is this thing called “public education”? In the minds of 
many adults it is the little schooling to which they submitted more 
or less willingly in their youth. Even in the mind of the school man 
or woman it has an unfortunately narrow connotation. Assuredly 
the term “public education” should be defined in broad terms. It 
suggests a continuity in human development and improvement from 
early life to one’s later years. It infers frequent or probably con- 
stant readaptation of individuals as circumstances require. It im- 
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plies provision of opportunity for gaining knowledge and apprecia- 
tion which will form the foundation for democratic action. If public 
education is to be defined correctly, dictation from a centralized 
power is ruled out and the right of initiation, the privilege of de- 
cision and the responsibility for action must reside in the people 
themselves. 

The success of a far-reaching program of public education in 
a democracy depends among other things upon the rapidity of the 
interchange of ideas, the availability of the products of the press, 
the release of the individual’s time for self-advancement, the elimi- 
nation of travel barriers, and the multiplication of teaching and 
learning centers. Receptive attitudes toward learning may be as- 
sumed in a democracy. But all in all, public education labored under 
many handicaps in the past century. 

Change in organization, administration, and implementation of 
public education comes slowly. Official attitudes are altered reluc- 
tantly and public understanding of changing needs moves at a 
snail’s pace. Court decisions may be expected to reflect the public’s 
points of emphasis in public education. But the courts, according 
to these decisions, have not yet come to grips with some of the most 
fundamental problems. Child education is stressed, but in a democ- 
racy should adult learning be left to chance and individual initiative ? 
The state school law is supreme, say the decisions. But does this 
signify that the curriculum may be legislated for the individual com- 
munity? This, in large degree, has been a practice but certainly is 
not conducive to the improvement of democracy. The scope of the 
school system is left to the legislature. Should such a restrictive 
power beyond minimum requirements be exerted over a locality? 
The rights of the parent seem denied in the definition of the school 
and his participation in its functioning. Does this strengthen democ- 
racy and its fundamental unit, the family? The inference that there 
should be a “state school system” might lead to interesting debate 
hinging in large measure upon the definition of terms, especially of 
the word “system.” 

It is not fair to say that all state departments and state school 
officers in the 1930’s think and act in terms of the restrictive ideas 
suggested in this limited list of court decisions. Little may be said 
in law of the underlying purposes and comprehensive nature of public 
education but many state departments have freed themselves, in part 
at least, from regimentation and dictation and have provided leader- 
ship resulting in stimulation, approbation, encouragement, and pio- 
neering. 
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What would a comprehensive and thoroughgoing survey and 
analysis of state school law and state department practices through- 
out the nation bring to light? Would it be discovered that present- 
day educational potentialities have been recognized, or that the edu- 
cational program is too highly restricted by the methods, the think- 
ing, and the crystallized patterns of a past century? Would it be 
found that many laws, perhaps stimulated by minority pressure 
groups, or departmental regulations, set for an emergency and no 
longer applicable, prevent worthwhile progress? Would it appear 
that the stress is still upon the education of the printing press 
and that the radio, talking picture, forum, and museum are ignored? 
Would lack of comprehensiveness of the educational program make 
for contrast with the ever-broadening requirements of democracy and 
the specialized needs of many forgotten groups? It might even be 
found that effective educational leadership and statesmanship were 
subordinated to the mere mechanics of operation, that state educa- 
tional functions had gotten themselves into ruts and were dominated 
by political party, and that centralization had developed autocratic 
tendencies with their accompanying evils. 

The state, through its participation in public education, may pro- 
mote the cause of democracy or may tend to weaken or destroy it. 
The state’s program must not lag behind the requirements of the 
times. Adaptability to changing conditions must be one of its chief 
characteristics. Statesmanship in the interpretation of philosophies, 
in the recognition and publicizing of new teaching and learning meth- 
ods, in the encouragement of local experimentation, and in the loosen- 
ing of political or obsolete legal shackles, should be ever-existent. 
The state should take pride in its vision, the breadth of opportunity 
provided, and the freedom it assures. 

The mass education made possible in the past raises a challenge 
for the state’s program of the future. Each decade witnesses the 
raising of the educational level of the state. Each new decade seeks 
higher standards of state leadership that will point the way to even 
higher levels of attainment. Each new invention of man, resulting 
in large scale use, should galvanize the state into interpretation of its 
educational import and to readaptation of opportunity to meet man’s 
wants. 

The reduction of daily hours of labor, the vast improvement in 
the printing arts and increase in their products, the ever-increasing 
use of the air for the transmission of ideas and realities, the uni- 
versal favoritism of the motion picture, the widespread construction 
of hard surface roads, the increasing ease of travel, joined with 
man’s growing appreciation of the values of education, present a 
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challenging picture to the state as it attempts to visualize its future 
service to democracy. 

Some recent tendencies toward state restrictions of public edu- 
cation should afford occasion for alarm. Practically the entire usurp- 
ation of educational authority has been brought about in at least one 
state. In other states governors, through legal right of appointment 
of the chief school officer, have wiped the slate clean, as though the 
state’s previous investments in leadership had been totally without 
value. Under the guise of necessary economies, financial reviewing 
bodies have been set up with ultimate control, line by line, on budget 
appropriation and thus directly on local school offerings. State school 
boards actually determine the character of building spaces to be pro- 
vided in new construction, frequently unconsciously denying the local 
promotion of educational programs required by law. Adequate state 
programs of financing are indefinitely postponed, making for less 
and less opportunity in marginal areas. The chief state school officer 
is still being elected without much regard for qualifications except 
vote-getting power for a political party, and state textbook commis- 
sions, with slight appreciation of the individual’s needs in a democ- 
racy, still enforce their dicta upon long-suffering local educational 
units. 

The past few decades have, on the other hand, produced many 
significant advances on the state’s part in making education safe for 
democracy. States have advanced far in providing financing to sup- 
port statewide minimum programs of educational opportunity. State 
curriculum committees have invited and secured cooperation with 
local educational and lay representatives in stimulating curriculum 
study and placing high values on local initiative and achievement. 
State social and educational forces have combined to study the 
mutual impact of their endeavors and to provide the setting for 
community and school relationships. Local school board officers 
have been assisted in the development of state organizations for the 
study of proposed legislation or the interchange of ideas. Lay organi- 
zations of various types have been encouraged to broaden their edu- 
cational outlook, to assume responsibility for the study and provision 
for special groups, and to stimulate growth in lay leadership for ad- 
vice and guidance. State instructional inspection has given way in 
large measure to supervision and suggestion. State research has been 
promoted and findings made locally available, and state reorganiza- 
tion of local units has moved from the pressure stage to enlistment 
of local initiative. Through recent decades the state has made pos- 
sible the improvement of the teaching personnel through better prep- 
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aration, provision of tenure, and recognition of the need for more 
adequate financial return. 

Democracy’s safeguard is an enlightened intellectually advancing 
electorate. A basic minimum of education should be assured all 
areas or groups. The decision defining the minimum may be the 
state’s leadership’s responsibility, or perhaps it may be more demo- 
cratically defined. Contentment with the minimum, where financing 
for something beyond is available, may be considered a distinct fail- 
ure of democracy. Local willingness to accept a dictated program 
beyond the minimum may be listed also as an unsatisfactory local 
characteristic. It has the earmarks of failure of local leadership. 

The success of local participation in public education is best 
measured in terms of the latent leadership aroused, the adaptation 
of the program to local need, the contribution made to larger areas 
of planning and thinking, and the willingness to finance in propor- 
tion to the wealth possessed. To the degree that school and com- 
munity interests are promoted jointly may public education be con- 
sidered as succeeding. Its success may also be considered propor- 
tional to the percentage of its people participating in a meaningful 
way in its programs. 

Local boards of education are properly considered agencies of 
the state. In most states these outposts of education are not used 
strategically nor with adequately indicated purpose. Boards of edu- 
cation devoting their group time to denial of building use to adult 
groups, to usurpation of professional responsibilities, to traditional 
restriction of curriculum offerings, and to jockeying for political in- 
terests or personal power, are not assisting in safeguarding public 
education. Local boards of education should be selected out of the 
best statesmanship the community provides. Pre-service training 
for membership should be encouraged not alone in such areas as 
budget-making or financial auditing, but in economic and sociological 
thinking affecting education’s present and future role in community 
and state. Local participation in public education makes no forward 
strides under a board hostile to the survey and analysis of funda- 
mental problems. The local community is denied opportunity for 
the initiation of new educational enterprise or the experimentation in 
old or new areas if its leadership is unable or unwilling to plan be- 
yond the mechanics or trivialities of the local program. 

The most significant gains to public education will come from 
lay cooperation sufficiently widespread to make contact with all areas 
of human interest and endeavor. Community and school interests 
have much in common. The school must find the good in every 


(Continued on Page 232) 
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WAYS OF TEACHING VOCABULARY EN- 
RICHMENT IN THE SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS 


JosepH MEeERSAND 
Boys High School, Brooklyn, New York 


I 


HE first step in a classroom-teaching unit devoted to enlarg- 
Bim the vocabulary is a type of motivation which will make 
the subject of word-story vitally important to the students. At the 
present time there is considerable interest in semantics, the meanings 
of words. The wide sale of Stuart Chase’s The Tyranny of Words, 
A. P. Herbert’s What a Word, the existence of the Institute for 
Propaganda Analysis with its monthly bulletins, which analyze the 
words in the news, the frequent publication of Roget’s Thesaurus 
and Soule’s Synonyms in revised form testify to this interest. Every 
teacher of English should own the aforementioned books.as well as 
a few others, including Fowler’s Modern English Usage, Green- 
ough and Kittredge’s Words and Their Ways in English Speech, 
and Weekley’s The Romance of Words. Certain students in every 
class will be eager to read these and other books on words. For 
additional references to vocabulary building, the pamphlet sup- 
plied free of charge to teachers by the G. & C. Merriam Company 
of Springfield, Massachusetts, entitled Vocabulary Building, Word 
Study, and Bibliography is excellent. The same company’s periodi- 
cal, Word Study, may also be obtained without charge. 

The students should be made aware of the fact that something 
about words appears almost daily in the newspapers and magazines. 

A few recent examples, taken at random, follow: 

Common Sense for June, 1938, Stuart Chase’s “Government’s 
Business: A Short Study in Applied Semantics.” 

The Christian Science Monitor for May 4, 1938, John Richey’s 
“Poetry, the Rediscovery of Words.” 

In Edwin C. Hill’s column Human Side of the News, in the 
New York Journal-American for May 16, 1938, the following para- 
graph appeared : 

“Words are supposed to communicate knowledge, in their high- 
est function, but they also communicate prejudice and confusion. 
Much of their volume is a merely mellifluous outgiving which com- 
municates nothing at all. If they are tools, many of them are dull 
from overuse; if they are the scalpels of precise analysis, many 
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of them are not surgically clean—infected with associations of 
malice or bigotry. Many serve as any stick to beat a dog. Many are 
rank swamp growths, no better than voodoo outcries, so far as 
usefulness in the world today is concerned.” 
Headlines of articles about words in newspapers include: 
One of Dem Loined Boids 
Lists Hifalutin 25¢ Woids (New York Post, April 30, 1937) 
“Fever Frau” Crashes 
College Slanguage (New York Post, May 13, 1937) 
Word Study as Key to Success (New York Sun, April 27, 1938) 
Just in Case You Like Wisecracking (New York Post, May 17, 
1937) 
From the New York Times: 
“Walking Cow” Strikes Is the Chinese 
Name.for Sit-downs (April 9, 1937) 
Appeals Court Illiterate in Movie Lingo 
Reserves Judgment Until It Is Defined (April 21, 1937) 
Dr. Funk’s Ten Overworked Words (March 29, 1937) 
Rector Has a Name for Hors d’Oeuvres (April 26, 1937) 
39 Firemen Felled at a Spelling Bee (April 8, 1937) 
Women Excel Men in Enunciation Bee (May 16, 1937) 


The study of words will be more interesting if students keep 
scrap-books containing clippings from newspapers and magazines 
and records of new words learned each term. If they develop as 
strong an interest in words as they reveal in miniature photography, 
airplane-model building and short-wave-set building, teachers of 
English need have no fear of the corruption or the loss of the 
King’s English. 

II 


After the interest in word-study has been aroused, several 
periods might be devoted to pupil-contributions on all phases of the 
subject. Those who have studied Latin undoubtedly have learned 
the meaning of cognates and can discuss English and Latin cog- 
nates, like frater-brother, pater-father, tres-three. Students might 
also explain the origin of many English words which were borrowed 
from Latin: fratricide, parricide, triennial. Those who have studied 
German may want to show how closely related it is to English by 
citing: Vater-father, bruder-brother, schwester-sister. Perhaps, a 
future Bréal or Jesperson, now in his senior year, will be able to 
explain the operation of Grimm’s Law. 

To make this phase of word-study more graphic, the book pub- 
lished by the G. & C. Merriam Company, Word Origins, will prove 
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fascinating. Several hundred words are given pictorial representa- 
tion, and these pictures remain in the students’ memories to be 
recalled quickly when the words are encountered. 

The subject of slang will inevitably arise during these prelimi- 
nary discussions by students and should be encouraged, as a topic 
for research and argument. Students to whom etymology and phi- 
lology are completely unknown will become genuinely interested 
when the subject of slang is brought up. How can they escape it? 
They hear it in the talking pictures, on their radio programs, in 
their play; they read it in the newspapers and popular magazines. 
Helpful books on the subject are Eric Patridge’s Slang Today and 
Yesterday, and Horwill’s Modern American Usage. A most amus- 
ing series of pictures representing an Englishman’s idea of certain 
American slang expressions was printed in the New York Post 
for April, 1938. The expressions pictured were “nuts to you,” 
“putting the heat on a guy,” “a two-timer,” “a rotten frame-up,” 
“doublecrossing a guy,” “it’s curtains to you,” “ 
“pipe down,” and “a tough mug.” 

An interesting and entertaining exercise could be made of the 
pictorialization of other slang expressions. The contradictions be- 
tween the literal and accepted meanings of these terms will stimu- 
late discrimination in their future use. 

Inevitably during these preliminary discussions, the subject of 
the dictionary will arise. There should be present in the class the 
promotional material published by all the leading dictionaries so 
that each student may see a sample page. The G. & C. Merriam 
Company publishes an extremely useful collection of such pam- 
phlets, which include: a sixteen-page description of the New Merri- 
am-Webster Dictionary giving sample pages and other interesting 
information. If each student in high school could read such a 
pamphlet describing this or any other accepted dictionary he would 
probably develop a liking for consulting the dictionary—a liking, 
it must be confessed, which is far too rare at present. Better Dic- 
tionary-W ork Habits by Frank V. Powell of the State Department 
of Education of Wisconsin, An Outline for Dictionary Study, Guide 
to Webster’s New International Dictionary, Second Edition, and 
The Richness of Webster’s New International Dictionary by Pro- 
fessor Thomas Henry Briggs of Columbia University are other 
useful booklets. 

The publishers of the Winston Simplified Dictionary for Schools 
distribute an interesting pamphlet, How to Select the Best Diction- 
ary for School Use. 
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III 


The third step in the unit of vocabulary study, following moti- 
vation on the part of the teacher and discussions on the part of the 
students, is testing. The kind of tests used will depend on the aim 
of the instructor. If it is the enrichment of vocabulary in general, 
any number of tests are available. If he is preparing his students 
for a particular text like Thomas Hardy’s Return of the Native or 
Thomas Carlyle’s Essay on Burns, the difficult words in these re- 
spective books must necessarily form the content of the test. These 
words are supplied by the students themselves. The present writer, 
for example, during several terms of teaching Hardy’s novel, asked 
each student to list the words he did not know in each chapter. The 
words most frequently indicated after hundreds of students had 
been queried were used in the formulation of a test on the vocabu- 
lary of The Return of the Native. Future generations of high school 
seniors will profit by the mistakes of their predecessors. There 
seems to be no other scientifically valid way to formulate a vocabu- 
lary test based on a literary masterpiece. The teacher is hardly a 
capable judge of the words which will be difficult for his pupils. 
Neither will his recollections of his own experiences as a student in 
high school help, because the composition of the student body, in- 
tellectually, economically, and linguistically, has changed. The first 
stages in the formulation of these individual tests may seem diff- 
cult and trying, but their scientific validity and their usefulness will 
amply compensate for the initial drudgery. 

It is best to have several tests based on one classic. In the Re- 
turn of the Native the difficult words may be arranged by books of 
the novel, or in gradations of difficulty, or in related groups accord- 
ing to their meaning. Thus twenty words about art (these are fre- 
quently observed in almost all of Hardy’s novels) could be given 
as a test on art-terms. Similar groups might be made of abstract 
terms, adjectives used for description, vivid verbs and the like. We 
owe it to our students to let them see for themselves just how 
they compare in the knowledge of a particular book’s vocabulary 
with their classmates and with their predecessors of the same grade. 

In making the test, the words should be presented in their sen- 
tences as used in the book. The multiple choice method for de- 
termining the meaning has been found most economical to mark. 
Each instructor may wish to supply other ways of discovering his 
pupil’s knowledge of the difficult words. Experimentation alone will 
reveal the method best suited to the needs of any particular class 
or grade. 
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When the test has been taken and the comparative results read 
or posted, each student will know his deficiencies. He need not be 
concerned with the words he knew. Those which were strange to 
him require individual attention. Similarly each student may learn 
his rating in vocabulary by taking any of the following standardized 
tests, which have been found useful in their special fields: 


Carr English Vocabulary Test (American Classical League, 
East High School Annex, Rochester, N. Y.) 

Columbia Research Bureau English Test, by H. R. Steeves, Al- 
lan Abbott, and Ben D. Wood (World Book Co.) 

An English Placement Test, by L. H. Shumaker (University of 
Oregon, Eugene, Ore.) 

English Vocabulary, Worksample 95, Form AB (Stevens In- 
stitute Bookstore, Hoboken, N. J.) 

English Vocabulary, Worksample 95, Form EA (Stevens In- 
stitute Bookstore, Hoboken, N. J.) 

Haggerty Visual Vocabulary Scale (Elementary School Journal, 
November 1916.) 

Holley Sentence Vocabulary Scale (Public School Publishing 
Co., Bloomington, III.) 

Inglis Tests of English Vocabulary (Ginn). 

Junior English Vocabulary, Worksample 176, Form AB (Stev- 
ens Institute Bookstore, Hoboken, N. J.) 

Neher High School Vocabulary Scale (H. L. Neher, North- 
western University, Evanston, II.) 

Plymouth Educational Tests, No. 41A, Antonyms (Plymouth 
Press, Chicago, Ill.) 

Plymouth Educational Tests, No. 42A, Synonyms (Plymouth 
Press, Chicago, Ill.) 

Plymouth Educational Tests, No. 12-1A, Analogies. (Plymouth 
Press, Chicago, IIl.) 

Pressey Technical Vocabularies of Public School Subjects (Pub- 
lic School Publishing Company, Bloomington, Ill.) 

Purdue English Tests. Test 3, Choice of Words; Test 6, Vocabu- 
lary (G. C. Brandenburg, Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind.) 

Readers Digest Vocabulary Tests, Lower, Intermediate, Higher. 
(Published monthly, based on each month’s issue of the Readers 
Digest, Pleasantville, N. Y.) 

Schutte English Diction Test. (Public School Publishing Co., 
Bloomington, III.) 

Starch English Vocabulary Test. (University Cooperative Co., 
Madison, Wis.) 
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Thorndike Test of Word Knowledge. (Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, New York City.) 

Tressler English Minimum Essentials Test. (Public School Pub- 
lishing Co., Bloomington, III.) 

Witham’s English Vocabulary Tests. (J. L. Hammett Co., Cam- 
bridge, Mass.) 


IV 


How is vocabulary growth taught most efficiently? There are 
various schools of thought. Some believe in formal exercises, such 
as form the material for the following named books: 

E. M. Hughes: Vocabulary Builder (Shortridge High School, 
Indianapolis, Ind.) 

John G. Gilmartin: Word Study ( Prentice-Hall.) 

Garland Greever and Joseph M. Bachelor: The Century Vocab- 
ulary Builder (Appleton-Century. ) 

Century Vocabulary Wordbook. 

Charles B. Anderson: The Rapid Vocabulary Builder (Van 
Nostrand). 

C. Stephanson Smith: The Command of Words (Crowell). 

Jessie Macmillan Anderson: A New Study of English Words 
(American Book Co.) 

A study of Latin and Greek prefixes, suffixes, and roots will, 
of course, increase the student’s knowledge of the language and help 
him to guess the meanings of many words met for the first time. 
Memorizing the meanings of new words will doubtless improve 
reading ability. But he will not have an enlarged vocabulary that 
will be really his own until he has become accustomed to use his 
newly acquired words. 

It becomes imperative, therefore, for the students to use their 
new words in daily speech and in writing so that they may be told 
by their teachers whether the words are used correctly or not. Ex- 
cellent motivation at this point is that passage in Barrie’s Senti- 
mental Tommy in which the hero literally struggles in his search 
for the one word to describe a certain group of people. Many pas- 
sages can be found in literature which relate the arduous efforts of 
writers to capture the perfect word. 

The inculcation in the mind of students of the idea that the hunt 
for the expressive word is as exciting as a wild-animal chase is 
perhaps of greater value in mastering vocabulary than formal ex- 
ercises. When one reflects upon the small residuum of knowledge of 
Latin and other foreign language words and expressions retained 
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THE BUSINESS CURRICULUM IN THE 
SMALL RURAL HIGH SCHOOL 


Zita U. BELLAMY 
Sneads High School, Sneads, Florida 


USINESS education in the small rural high school has suf- 

fered because no one has seemed to know how to plan a suit- 
able curriculum. Principals have known comparatively little about 
the possibilities of business education. Many teachers of business 
have had such a narrow margin of work in other fields that they 
have failed to sense the needs of the students in their department. 
As a new field very little pioneering has been done. Curricula of 
larger schools have been copied because no one seemed to know ex- 
actly how to work out a curriculum to fit the needs of the small 
school. These curricula, while fine for the large industrial com- 
munity, have been entirely unsuitable for the small school. We are 
continually faced by the problem, “How can I determine what to 
offer in the department of business ?” 

Business education, like all other education, is justifiable only as 
it develops the child in such a way that he is able to live in the 
particular world in which he will become a citizen upon his gradua- 
tion from high school. Certain definite abilities, knowledges, and 
skills are essential if the child is'to become a happy, successful citi- 
zen. We often fail to take into consideration the fact that these abili- 
ties, knowledges, and skills vary in communities just as the local 
business opportunities, racial characteristics, social background, and 
previous and future educational opportunities of the community 
vary. We cannot formulate a ready-made curriculum and simply 
hand it out to all the schools of a state or county. The curriculum of 
business, in order to be successful, must be made to order for each 
individual school. 

Generally speaking, the small rural community offers no oppor- 
tunity for high school graduates in the fields of stenography and 
bookkeeping, and yet we find many small rural schools that offer 
practically no business courses except shorthand and typewriting. 
That means that 95 per cent of the effort and time expended by 
those students and teachers working in that department has been 
wasted. We do not teach the student with perfect vision to read 
Braille just in case he should sometime lose his sight. Then why 
teach shorthand and typewriting to students who have no greater 
chance of getting an opportunity to use it than the student with 
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perfect sight has to use Braille? Out of our average rural high 
i schools approximately 5 per cent will go on to some kind of higher 
education. Roughly speaking, 50 per cent will engage in some form 
of agriculture, 40 per cent will do some kind of retail selling, and 
the remaining 5 per cent will find their place in other occupations. 
The same applies to girls as to boys because we may consider the 
girls who marry the farmers as engaging in agriculture to the ex- 
} tent that their interests will be there. Our main concern should be 
: for the 95 per cent whose formal education ends when they are 
j graduated from high school. If the secondary school does not give 
them those things which they need to enable them to live useful, 
‘ successful lives, the chances are that they will go through life handi- 
capped because of that lack. We, then, as the educators in business 
} must form our curricula in such a way that the student in our de- 
partment will get those things from our field of knowledge which 
are essential to his future welfare. 

No curriculum for business can be planned until the needs of 
the particular community in which this curriculum is to function 
are known. The extent of knowledge of the children, home condi- 
tions, social conditions, business opportunities, racial and other in- 
herited traits, the amount of transient population, and many other 
local factors help to determine the needs of any group of high school 
students. These conditions must be known, understood, and analyzed 
before any intelligent curriculum can be set up. 

{ No two communities are exactly alike in their curricular needs, 
but there are certain fundamental needs which will be found in al- 
most all rural communities. The first of these, and perhaps the one 
most universally felt, is the need of an understanding of the busi- 
ness world of today and of those factors which make up our com- 
{ plex economic structure. We often find men and women handicapped 

in their small businesses because they have no knowledge or under- 
standing of economic conditions. The economic ignorance of many 
| people is appalling. Certainly no man or woman can be an enlightened 

citizen without some knowledge of the business structure of our 
nation. Not only from the standpoint of good citizenship but also 
from a more selfish motive, we need an understanding of business 
and those great laws underlying it. Let us say that a boy out of 
high school goes back to the farm and starts to raise poultry. The 
first year, the poultry prices are low and the boy is discouraged and 
perhaps sells his flock at a very low price to get rid of it because 
: he knows nothing about the laws which govern the price of poultry. 

However, if he knows something about those laws, he can under- 
stand why the price was low and can look ahead and see how con- 
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ditions may change in such a way that the price will be higher the 
following year. He can use that knowledge in helping to change local 
conditions or can take his poultry to another market and there make 
a better profit. There seems to be no limit to the ways in which an 
understanding of business may help the boy and girl going out into 
life. There is no activity in which one may engage which will not 
be materially helped by an understanding of the business structure 
of the nation and of the world. Why, then, do we consider graduat- 
ing our youth from public secondary schools without this funda- 
mental understanding ? 

Just as the student needs an understanding of the business struc- 
ture of the nation, he also needs to know a great deal about the 
values of the small items which he buys for everyday use. Very 
few, if any, of the boys and girls who graduate from rural high 
schools will have enough money to buy anything they want without 
considering whether or not it is worth the money spent for it. To- 
day there are so many different kinds of goods on the market that 
it is increasingly hard to know which of the many commodities on 
the market are worth the price paid and which are worth practically 
nothing. Even to those of us who have shopped for years and who 
read widely, it is often a hard proposition to know how to buy to get 
the most for our money. If it is a question for us, how much more 
so for the young man and woman who have not had the advantage 
of our experience! These boys and girls will have very limited in- 
comes and need to have some measuring stick to guide them in 
spending their small incomes to the best advantage. The smaller the 
income, the more this knowledge will be needed. If the purpose of 
education is to teach the student to live, surely this is a worthwhile 
knowledge to be given to those whom we are preparing to live. 

In pioneer days, men did not come in contact with each other 
daily in their business relations. Our civilization today is so com- 
plex that each day we make contacts with others. All of these re- 
lationships are governed by law. Each day we come face to face with 
some law and we need to know what our rights are and what the 
rights of the other person are. There are always those who will take 
advantage of the person who has no knowledge of common practices 
of law. The laws with which we come in daily contact are compara- 
tively few and easily understood and every citizen needs to know 
them. Those laws should be taught in every high school so that our 
future citizens will not be handicapped by an ignorance of the basic 
law which governs their daily contacts with others. 

Our business code of today demands that every enlightened per- 
son who does any business, no matter how little, shall know how to 
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write effective business letters and how to express his opinions be- 
fore others in clear, accurate, and forceful English. Strictly speak- 
ing, this need should be filled by the English department, but as a 
matter of fact, it is a need that has been generally ignored by the 
small school. The teacher of business should be, and generally is, 
better equipped to teach this double need than the teacher of Eng- 
lish, because effective correspondence and forceful English in correct 
use in business life are part of her field of knowledge. In this field 
she has to keep abreast of the changes, whereas the teacher of Eng- 
lish ordinarily does not pay much attention to them. If the English 
department takes care of this need, by no means incorporate it 
among needs to be filled by the business department. However, if 
no provision is made for it, it becomes a need to be met by business 
because no individual will be successful in his business contacts un- 
less he can write effective business letters and speak clear, forceful 
English before others. 

Many a man has lost money that he could not afford to lose 
because he had no idea where he was losing the money. Many a 
farmer plants crops year after year that eat up the profit from those 
crops that do pay. Many a woman has run a husband into debt 
because she has had no idea of finances. The need for an under- 
standing of the keeping of clear, accurate records of business trans- 
actions and understanding how to analyze them is one that is uni- 
versally felt. We have seen the need but have not thought that any- 
thing could be done about it unless the business was large enough to 
afford a bookkeeper. Now we realize that there is no reason why 
every high school graduate should not have the knowledge of how to 
discover where his business is gaining or losing. Even a salary can 
be made to buy more commodities, if there is some record kept 
of where and how it is spent. 

Our lives today are composed of a series of sales. We buy and 
sell commodities, services, personalities, and ideas many times each 
day. There is no person who does not sell something, from the little 
chap who sells Mother the idea of getting him an all-day sucker to 
the head of a vast corporation. True, the thing sold is different, 
but the same principle is involved. If we use the principles of sales- 
manship each day, then we should have a reasonable amount of in- 
formation concerning them. In the entire United States it has been 
estimated that over half of the population is doing some form of 
retail selling. The employee must sell himself to his employer; the 
farmer sells what he has raised; and when we are not selling, we are 
buying, which is the other half of the same transaction. Is there 
(Continued on Page 233) 
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The French Column 


Conducted by Huco Gipuz 





INCE the adoption of the Smith-Roberts French texts there 
S has been much discussion among the French teachers of the 
state concerning them. Many teachers have objected that it was 
impossible to complete these books in the time allotted. At almost 
every meeting of French teachers—both district and state—the 
topic of the state-adopted texts aroused heated discussion. 

Finally the State Department of Public Instruction has taken 
cognizance of the difficulty. Dr. Highsmith, in cooperation with Scott, 
Foresman and Company, publishers of the books, and the University 
of North Carolina, has asked the editor of this Column to try to 
help the teachers. As a result of this cooperative plan a series of 
thirty conferences in various parts of the state has been planned. 

These conferences will be held in centrally located cities, in order 
to give every French teacher in the state an opportunity to attend. 
They will last from August 30 until October 7, taking in cities 
from Wilmington to Spruce Pine, and from Bryson City to Au- 
lander. 

There will be at these conferences not only lectures, but also 
round table discussions. It is the hope of their leader that teachers 
will bring to the meetings, or send to him, at Chapel Hill—questions 
and problems for discussion. If the questions are sent in advance it 
will make the possible solutions of the problems easier. 

The teaching of French in the state should be improved and 
facilitated through these meetings. 
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PROFESSIONAL ACTIVITIES OF THE 
STAFF 


URING the first 1938 Summer School Term of six weeks 
D Professor J. Minor Gwynn was a member of the staff at 
Duke University. 

Professor C. E. Preston attended the N. E. A. Convention in 
June-July, and served on two committees of the Department of 
Science Instruction (nominating committee, and committee on re- 
vision of constitution and by-laws (work not completed) ). 

Dr. Preston, professor of the teaching of science, has been in- 
vited to become a contributing editor to “Science Education.” This 
journal is the official organ of the National Association for Research 
in Science Teaching, the National Council on Elementary Science, 
and the Science Association of the Middle States. 

Professor Edgar W. Knight is serving as Educational Com- 
mentator of School Management, a monthly magazine published 
in New York for school executives, and writes the editorial each 
month for this publication. 

Professor Edgar Knight completed a study of “Educational 
Objectives” for the Educational Policies Commission of the Nation- 
al Education Association. This volume is soon to appear. 

Professor Knight has completed his manuscript for A Story of 
Education, a general history of education, to be published this 
winter. 

Professor Knight prepared the article, “Education in the United 
States in 1937” for the 1938 Yearbook of the Encyclopedia. He has 
just completed a similar article on education in the United States 
for 1938 for that publication in 1939. To the Dictionary of Ameri- 
can History he has contributed the following articles on education: 
“Kindergarten,” “Dame Schools,” “Latin Schools,” “National Edu- 
cation Association,” “Old Field Schools,” “Peabody Fund,” “Acad- 
emies,” “Berea College Case,” “Colleges and Universities,” 
“Charity Schools,” “Coeducation,” “Common Schools,” “Board of 
Education,” “High Schools,” “General Education Board,” and 
“Franklin Academy.” He is preparing the article on “The History 
of Education” for the forthcoming work, Encyclopedia of Educa- 
tional Research. 

Professor Knight was guest professor at the Columbia Uni- 
versity Summer Session. While there he gave an address before 
the Advanced School of Education on the history of graduate 
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instruction in the United States. His criticism of the mass produc- 
tion of Ph.D’s attracted national notice. 

Professor J. Minor Gwynn has been invited to deliver a paper 
in the field of Latin teaching at the meeting of the Southern section 
of the Classical Association of the Middle West and South in At- 
lanta, Georgia, during the Thanksgiving week-end. 

Dr. C. E. Preston is scheduled to speak on “Science and the 
Changing Curriculum” on October 28 at the East Tennessee Teach- 
ers’ Association meeting, before its science section. The meeting is 
at Knoxville. 

Dr. A. M. Jordan, professor of educational psychology, was 
visiting professor at the University of Denver this summer. 

Dr. R. J. Maaske, who this fall becomes professor of school 
administration, was guest professor at the University of Idaho this 
summer. 

Dr. R. J. Maaske acted as leader and consultant at the regional 
conference on adult education held at the University of Colorado 
campus at Boulder, Colorado. 

Professor Douglass’s speaking schedule for October includes 
addresses at the Florida State Principals Association, the Western 
Pennsylvania Education Association, the Western Illinois Educa- 
tion Association, and the South Carolina Administrators Con- 
ference. 

Professor Guy Phillips was appointed to serve as secretary of 
the Governor’s Commission on Education authorized by the Leg- 
islature of 1937 to study and report to the Legislature of 1939 on 
the entire public school system and higher education of the State. 

Professor Phillips has also been appointed member of the Com- 
mission on Secondary Schools from North Carolina of the Southern 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools at the meeting held 
in Dallas. His term extends through 1940. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS ON ADDING A 
TWELFTH GRADE TO THE NORTH 
CAROLINA STATE SCHOOL 
SYSTEM 


N a summer school course directed by Dr. Harl R. Douglass at 
I the University of North Carolina recently, the following report 
on a topic now much under discussion in North Carolina was pre- 
pared by a committee of teachers and principals. Inasmuch as the 
members of this committee have brought to their study the benefit 
of considerable teaching and administrative experience, their recom- 
mendations would seem worthy of publication, as a good sample of 
the attitude of forward-looking schoolmen toward the problem: 


1. It is recommended that a comprehensive study and revision 
of the curriculum be made. This revision should include the entire 
school system from the first grade through the twelfth grade. 

2. It is recommended that the reorganization of the school sys- 
tem provide for the realization of the aims of the junior high school, 
with particular emphasis on better provision for individual differ- 
ences, better retention of pupils, and better opportunities for the 
development of ideals of service and qualities of self-reliance through 
varied extracurricular activities. 

3. It is recommended that the most desirable types of organiza- 
tion are the 6-6 type for small and medium size schools, probably 
up to a combined high school student body of 1200 pupils, and the 
6-3-3 type of organization for large school systems. 

Where a number of small high schools are close together, and 
where transportation can be arranged, it is recommended that one 
centrally located school be made a 6-year high school, and that the 
others be made 3-year junior high schools, with their graduates 
going to the last three years of the 6-year school. 

4. It is realized that this committee cannot be expected to recom- 
mend in detail the new curriculum. However, it is felt that the fol- 
lowing principles should be observed: 


a. The junior and senior high schools should set up learning situa- 
tions that would provide for a core curriculum consisting of 
English and social science for each year of the high school and 
for a minimum of five periods each per week. In the junior high 
school, the seventh, eighth, and ninth grades, whether the school 
is organized on the 6-6 or the 6-3-3 plan, the core curriculum 
should also provide for a minimum of five periods each per week 
of science and mathematics, or a combination of the two that 
would include three periods of mathematics and three of science 
in the seventh grade and the eighth grade, and two periods of 

mathematics and three of science in the ninth grade. Physical 

education for all students should be required in the junior high 
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school. It should be put on an elective intramural basis or defi- 
nitely required in the senior high school. 


b. In addition to the core curriculum the high school should set up, 
particularly in the junior high school but to some extent also in 
the senior high school, learning situations that would provide 
experiences in developing well-adjusted personal relationships, 
worthy use of leisure, and other factors that go to make a worth- 
while member of society. Some of these fields of study would be 
music, art, home economics, industrial arts, agriculture, social 
arts (example, table manners), speech, journalism—all on a 
general or prevocational level. 


c. In the eleventh and twelfth grades some vocational work could 
be offered to those who definitely indicate special interests. How- 
ever, certainly in the junior high school and for most students 
in the senior high school, the work, even in subjects like indus- 
trial arts and agriculture, should be prevocational and general 
rather than vocational. 


d. Throughout the high school a great deal of attention should be 
paid to guidance. Units in occupations as parts of the various 
subjects should be developed. All other possible worth-while 
means of guidance should be used. 


e. While generally spoken of as extracurricular, such student ac- 
tivity groups as the student assembly and various clubs should 
be used to help set up the learning situations desired. 


5. The reorganization should begin with the class entering the 
seventh grade and progressively work through the entire high school. 
However, those classes in high school when the reorganization was 
begun should not be required to go back and make up work required 
in the new curriculum but not in the old. These students should 
have special provision made for them until the reorganization could 
work through the entire school. They should be allowed to gradu- 
ate with their old requirements plus the requirement of one addi- 
tional year of twelfth grade English. 


6. It is recommended that the new course of study shall provide 
neither for a moving up of the present subjects and subject matter 
of the eighth, ninth, tenth and eleventh grades to the ninth, tenth, 
eleventh, and twelfth grades respectively, with the added grade 
forming a new grade between the elementary level and the high 
school, nor for a grade added on the top of the present school sys- 
tem. It is felt that thorough study will result in added work for some 
fields of the curriculum, in a broader base in other fields, and in 
more thorough and more extensive work in most subjects. 


7. It is recommended that unit requirements for graduation and 
for college entrance consider only the last three years, or the senior 
high school grades, thus setting free the junior high school to pro- 
vide best for the needs and interests of all of the pupils. It is recom- 
mended that twelve units be required for graduation from the senior 
high school, and that college entrance requirements be revised 


(Continued on Page 234) 
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EDUCATION COURSES COMBINED 


EGINNING this year students in the Division of Teacher 
B Training in meeting the state certification requirements will 
not choose between a course in principles of secondary education 
and a course in methods of teaching in high school. According to 
an announcement by Dr. Harl R. Douglass, head of the department 
of education and chairman of the division of teacher training, Edu- 
cation 98, Methods of Teaching in High Schools has been absorbed 
by other courses, principally by Education 99, Principles in Second- 
ary Education. 

Previously in meeting the requirements for graduation in the 
division of teacher training and for a state certificate to teach in 
high school, the students took four required courses in education, 
chose between Education 98 and Education 99 and finished out 
with one elective. In explaining the change, Dr. Douglass said that 
students preparing to teach in high school should train in both of 
these fields as they usually do at other universities and that the com- 
bination was effected in order to preserve the free election of one 
course. 





THE GOVERNOR’S COMMISSION ON EDUCATION 
(Continued from Page 200) 

welfare including training, certification, tenure, and placement; in- 
tegration of secondary and college programs, of elementary and 
high school programs; organization, administration and finance; 
supervision of the program; recodification of school law; twelve 
months pay basis; compulsory attendance law. It is expected that 
by process of selection the most important of these will be studied 
and reported upon by December first. It is quite apparent that a 
report on the entire program will be impossible because of the lack 
of time in which to make the study. The topic of most interest at 
the present time is the additional year which has been proposed as 
a basis of improving the educational system. Favorable comment 
has been received on this particular topic. Some slight opposition 
has also been raised. It is the will of the Commission to get as many 
of the facts and opinions as possible and attempt to interpret these 
in its report to the Legislature. 

Invitations are extended to any and all people to send in com- 
ments on any one of the above named topics or any other matter 
of a constructive nature. 
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YOUTH AND THE SCHOOLS 
(Continued from Page 210) 


narrow concepts of education. School to them is a place to learn 
what is in the books for the traditional body of subject matter. It 
has not as yet come to mean a place to live and to learn richly, and 
to grow in all directions the better to enjoy and add to life. 

It may be as some non-school people have said and as some 
school people have wished—that American society will have to 
develop a new agency, a new type of school, about half-way between 
the C.C.C. and the secondary school of today, one which can be 
organized to meet the needs of youth and not to fit the grooves worn 
so deeply in our secondary schools and coileges. 

For one, I hope that such a dual organization may not be neces- 
sary unless it be as a transition step for the purpose of showing 
the way to those in charge of the secondary schools and colleges. 
Surely we have the requisite flexibility and imagination to avoid 
the waste certain to result from the division of resources between 
two institutions. At least we need to extend ourselves in an effort 
to rise to the needs of our day. 





SAFEGUARDING DEMOCRACY THROUGH STATE AND 
LOCAL PARTICIPATION IN PUBLIC EDUCATION 


(Continued from Page 215) 


individual and capitalize it for the community’s advantage. The 
social welfare agencies, the industries, the local government, and the 
other community enterprises must be encouraged to cooperate with 
the school to the end that healthful, happy, successful living and 
achieving become possible for all mankind. 

The spirit predominating in the interplay between state and com- 
munity should be one of encouragement for local advancement, of 
approbation for local successes and of stimulation and recognition of 
local leadership. In the ideal situation, the local community does 
not fear the “big stick” of the state but thrives under its inspiration 
leading toward desired goals. The state acts as the friend and guide 
of the locality. The community should move forward with a mini- 
mum of hampering restrictions and with the fundamental under- 
standing that public education becomes successful to the degree that 
individual and community interests are recognized and freedom pre- 
vails throughout the process. 
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WAYS OF TEACHING VOCABULARY ENRICHMENT 
IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
(Continued from Page 221) 
after years of sincere study, one is less inclined to trust exclusively 
in the formal exercises. 

A large number of enthusiastic teachers of vocabulary have used 
indirect methods with considerable success. Many articles' have 
appeared in various educational journals describing individual tech- 
niques which have led to favorable results. Almost every book on 
the methods of teaching English has a full-sized section devoted 
to ways and means of teaching vocabulary. Charles Swain Thomas 
in his Teaching of English in the Secondary School lists fourteen 
different devices. The possibilities are almost endless. Each teacher 
should know all the successful methods and should create new pro- 
cedures best adapted to his classes. 

Of greater importance than any device is the will on the part 
of the student to improve himself in this field. With so much motiva- 
tion material available, with so many opportunities to hear excel- 
lent speeches on radio programs and excellent speech in many of 
the recent photoplays, the instructor will find many opportunities 
to drive home the point that a good vocabulary contributes not only 
to material success,” but is indispensable to an understanding of the 
world in which we live. We are more word-conscious today than 
ever before. Too many pupils unfortunately are word-unconscious, 
and need only the proper stimulation to develop a love and respect 
for the mother tongue. 





THE BUSINESS CURRICULUM IN THE SMALL 
RURAL HIGH SCHOOL 
(Continued from Page 225) 
any reason why high school boys and girls should not receive in- 
struction regarding a thing in which they will participate every day 
of their lives? 

To these fundamental needs can be added others which will vary 
with the individual community. When we think of all the needs 
which should be filled by the instruction given in the business de- 
partment, we are inclined to ask ourselves how one teacher can do 
so much—for quite often a small school has only one teacher of 
business. The very situation that gives one teacher of business to 
a school gives the answer to the solution. The school having one 

1 For these articles, see pp. 11-12 of the G. & C. Merriam pamphlet Vocabulary 
Building, 1937. 


2See Johnson O’Connor, “Vocabulary and Success,” in Atlantic Monthly, February, 
1934, 
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teacher of business usually is a small school and the classes are 
small. The courses given in the junior and senior years can be alter- 
nated, allowing both juniors and seniors to take them each time they 
are offered. 

A practical curriculum to supply the needs previously mentioned 
is: to offer a whole unit of salesmanship in the sophomore year; a 
whole unit of bookkeeping and half-units of oral English and ef- 
fective business correspondence in the junior year; and half-units 
of economics, industrial geography, consumers’ education, and busi- 
ness law in the senior year. The other courses needed to make up a 
regular load of work are chosen from the other curricula of the 
school. Each state requires certain courses for graduation, and these 
must be taken in addition to the business courses. 

It is very fine to be able to offer courses in stenography and 
vocational bookkeeping in high school, and if there is enough 
teacher-force to offer them without neglecting more essential courses, 
by all means have a vocational business curriculum for those 5 per 
cent who may use it. However, we surely cannot justify ourselves 
in giving courses which only 5 per cent of our students will need, 
when there are courses which 95 per cent of our students need which 
we are not offering. 


RECOMMENDATION ON ADDING A TWELFTH GRADE 
TO THE NORTH CAROLINA STATE 
SCHOOL SYSTEM 
(Continued from Page 230) 


through a thorough study of a cooperative nature by the colleges, 
the public schools, and the State Department of Public Instruction. 
I. E. Reapy, Chairman, Prin. High Sch., Rocky Mt., N. C. 

Z. T. Fortescue, Prin. Junior High Sch., Port Arthur, Texas. 

J. N. Rozerson, Prin. H. S., Lumberton, N. C. 

V. Mayo Bunpy, Prin., Kelly H. S., Bladen County, N. C. 

G. R. Brown, Rockwell, N. C. 

J. FLoyp Woopwarp, Prin., Mt. Pleasant Sch., Mt. Pleasant, N. C. 
J. R. Wetts, Prin. of El. & H. S., Franklin, N. C. 

W. B. Harre tt, Prin. H. S., Fayetteville City Unit, N. C. 
LeLtanp S. McDonatp, Prin. Alex. Elem. Sch., Forest City, N. C. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Pages @ lire et a dire. Harry Kurz. D.C. Heath & Co. 1938. 
57 pp. 


This is a small paper-bound collection of short passages from great authors. 
It is intended as supplementary reading material to give students a brief 
introduction to some of the best French literature. Among the authors quoted 
are Balzac, Corneille, Fénelon, Flaubert, Hugo, Moliére, Montesquieu, Musset, 
Rousseau and Voltaire, to mention only a minority of the large number of 
great authors from whom selections have been chosen. 

The editor has made an excellent selection. The material should prove 
very helpful with a good group of interested students. Among the uses of 
the book mentioned in the Introduction are the following: dictation,’ effective 
and imaginative reading aloud, material for phonetic transcription, para- 
phrasing and explanation in French of the author’s ideas, and practice in 
the fine art of translation into literary English. 


H. G. 


The Mystery and the Detective. A Collection of Stories. BLANCHE 
Cotton Wittiams. D. Appleton-Century Company. New York. 
1938. xii + 364 pp. 

This book is a collection of mystery and detective stories edited for use 
in the high school English’ curriculum. Among the stories culled for presen- 
tation in the collection are selections by O. Henry, Edgar Allan Poe, E. Phillips 
Oppenheim, Frank R. Stockton, and other less well-known writers. Each 
story is followed by a brief biographical sketch of the author and a helpful 
set of questions for use in guiding the reading. 

The book should prove to be a useful supplement to the high school English 
library but it does not seem to justify a place in the regular English readings 
of the high school grades. A high school with a limited library budget would 
certainly not place this text, on its “must have” list. 


W.J.E.C. 


Si Nous Ecrivions. Paut K. Hartsect and James C. Bascock. 
D. C. Heath & Co. 1937. 165 pp.; Verbes, pp. 166-172; Vo- 
cabulaire, pp. 175-232 ; Index, pp. 233-235. $1.28. 


“The purpose of this volume is to teach the student to express ordinary 
ideas in simple conversational French, whether in speaking or writing,” the 
authors say in the Introduction. 

In each of the 32 lessons there is a model text with questions based thereon. 
Another section is a series of English sentences to be translated into French. 

The texts are interesting and sufficiently short so that there is not too much 
material to be learned in each. The grammar material of each lesson is 
treated in French. After each text there is a section devoted to “Gallicisms” 
which isolates the idioms in a very helpful manner. 

This book could well be used in a second year class, taking one lesson 
a week. Students who did this work satisfactorily would acquire a good 
working knowledge of ordinary, useful French. 


H. G. 
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High School Biology. Ratru C. Benepict, WarrEN W. Knox, 
and Grorce K. Stone. The Macmillan Company. 1938. 
xi + 724 pp. $2.00. 


A biology text apparently designed for the more advanced high school 
classes or for use in introductory college work. It is clearly written and ex- 
cellently illustrated, but in vocabulary, general treatment, and assumption of 
student capacity to master such chemical concepts as graphical formulas 
and the amino radical it certainly is pitched upon a level not attained as yet 
by the usual biology student in the ninth or tenth grade, especially in sys- 
tems where biology is a required subject. Exceptional students in those 
grades, and many teachers of biology, can glean from it to their advantage. 

The effort to show the close interrelation and interdependence of all the 
sciences, and to picture their influences upon man and man’s environment, 
is praiseworthy. The manner of presentation ought to awaken interest in the 
more scholarly inclined students, capable of work at its level. The balance 
is good. In that the text is advertised to stress a logical rather than a 
psychological order, that is, to emphasize starting with the simple and work- 
ing toward the complex rather than starting with the well known and 
working toward the less known and the unknown, it seems somewhat open 
to challenge on grounds of educational psychology. 

High school students capable of using this text to advantage will gain 
from it excellent preparation with which to continue biological studies in 
college. Non-college preparatory pupils, especially those of less ability, will 
doubtless have to select only the simpler portions for detailed study, and 
to omit much of the scientific terminology as unnecessary for their purposes. 

C. kk F. 


Guide to High School Biology. Epna Craic and Georce K. 
Stone. Macmillan Co. 1938. 146 pp. 


A looseleaf workbook prepared to accompany the recent text by Benedict, 
Knox, and Stone, but capable of use apart from it. Some of the exercises 
seem a little advanced for the average high school class with ordinary 
equipment and time schedule; yet as a whole the layout is practical; the 
presentation, calculated to develop good study habits and science interests; 
and the science itself, sound. 

A series of tests prepared by the authors is supplied separately. 

Cs &. 


Syllabus Guide for Observation of Demonstration Exercises. FLoR- 
ENCE E. BAMBERGER. Prentice-Hall, Inc. 1938. 71 pp. $.75. 


A looseleaf, perforated guidebook in which the author calls especially for 
the observation of the way in which important psychological and educational 
principles are applied in actual classroom work, thereby emphasizing them 
afresh in the minds of student-teachers. Although the exercises given are 
somewhat more adapted to the needs of elementary teachers-in-training, others 
can benefit by studying them with relation to their more specialized lines of 
work. 


G. %, F. 





